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Arter what has already been mentioned of the state of 
society in Pennsylvania, it is needless to say that at the 
period to which these memoirs refer, there were but few 
pictures in the British plantations ; indeed, withont any 
other explanation, all that should be contended for b¥ any 
person, who might imagine it necessary to advocate the 
pretensions of Benjamin West.to be placed in the list oo 


original and self-instructedy-artists, would be readily 


oe 


granted, upon stating the in fact, that he was born in 
Pennsylvania, and did Og-leave America till the year 
1760. At the same time, it might be construed into an 
injudicious concealment, if it were not mentioned, that 
governor Hamilton, who, at that period, presided with so 
much popularity over the affairs of the province, possess- 
ed a few pictures, consisting, however, chiefly of family 
portraits, Among them was a St. Ignatius, which was 
found in the course of the preceding war on board a 
Spanish prize, and which Mr. Pennington obtained leave 
for West tocopy. The artist hed made choice of it him- 
self without being aware of its merits as a work of art, 
for it was not until several years after that he discovered 
it to be a fine piece of the Morillo school, and in the best 
style of the master. 

This copy was greatly admired by all who saw it, and 
by none inore than his valuable friend provost Smith, * 
whom it suggested the notion that portrait-painting might 
be raised to something greatly above the exhibition of a 
mere physical likeness; and he in consequence endeav- 
owred to impress upon the mind of his pupil, that char- 
acteristic painting opened a new line in the art, only in- 
feriour in dignity to that of history, but requiring, per- 
haps, a nicer discriminative tactof mind. This judicious 
reflection of Dr. Smith was however anticipated by sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who had already made the discovery, 
and was carrying it into effect with admirable success. 
The provost, however, was unacquainted with that cir- 
cumstance, and induced West to make an experiment by 
drawing his portrait in the style and attitude of the St. 
Ignatius. 

While he was thus employed on portraits, a gentle- 
man of the name of Cox called on him to agree fora 
likeness of his daughter; and the picture of Dr. Smith 
attracted his attention. It indced appeared to him to 
evince such a capacity for historical compos tion, that, in- 
stead of then determining any thing respecting his dangh- 
ter’s portrait, he gave an order tor an historical picture, 
allowing the artist himself to choose the subject. This 
task had peculiar charms ; for the painter in the course of 
reading the Bible to bis mother some time before, had 
been led to think that the trial of Susannah was a fine 
subject; and he was thus enabled, by the liberality of 
Mr. Cox, to embody the conceptions of his imagination, 
while they were yet in all the freshness and vigour of 
original tormation. He made his canvass about the size 
of ahalf length portrait, on which he introduced not few- 
er than forty figures. In the execution he followed the 
rule which he had adopted in painting the death of Soc- 
rates, and drew the principal figures from living models. 
It is not known what has become of the trial of Susannah. 
In the rebellion of the colonies, Mr. Cox adhered to the 
British interest; and his daughter, the last person into 
whose hands the picture has been traced, having married 
a British officer, came to England during the war, and 
the artist has not heard where she has since resided. 

. In point of composition, Mr. West is of opinion that 
the trial of Susannal: was superiour to the death of Soc- 
rates. In this he is probably correet ; for, daring the 
interval between the execution of the one and the other, 
his mind had been enlarged in knowledge by reading, 
his eye improved by the study of pictorial outline. and 
perspective in the camera, and his touch softened by the 
portraits which he painted, and particularly by his care- 
ful copy of the St. Ignatius. In point of drawing, both 
pictures were no doubt greatly inferiour to many of his 
subsequent works; but his son, long after he had ac- 
wired much celebrity, saw the picture of the death of 
rates, and » as of opinion that it was not surpassed by 
any of them in variety of composition, and in that perspi- 
cuity of narrative which is the grand characteristic of the 
artist's genius. 

In the year 1759, the harvest in Italy fell far short o 

what was requisite for the ordinary consumption of ¢) e 


polation, and "a great deartu being foreseen, MessiS. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 1, 1817. 





“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SHUT ARE WE.” 


Ruthford and Jackson of Leghorn, a house of the first 
consequence then in the Mediterranean trade, and well 
known to all travellers for the hospitality of the partners, 
wrote to their correspondent Mr. Allen, at Philadelphia, 
to send them a cargo of wheat and flour. Mr. Allen was 
anxious that his son, before finally embarking in business, 
should see something of the world; and provost Smith, 
hearing his intention of sending him to Leghorn with the 
vessel, immediately waited on the old gentleman, and 
begged him to allow West to accompany him, which was 
cheerfully acceded to, and the rovost immediately wrote 
to his pupil at New-York on the subject. In the mean 
time, West had heard that there was a vessel at Philadel- 
phia loading for Italy, and had expressed to Mr. William 
Kelly, a merchant, who was then sitting to him for his 
: ae a strong desire to avail himself of this opportu- 
ity to visit the fountain-head of the arts. Before this 
priod, he had raised his terms, for a half length, to ten 
pines, by which he acquired a sum of money adequate 
tb the expenses of a short excursion to Italy. When he 
had finished Mr. Kelly’s portrait, that gentleman in pay< 
ing him, requested that he would take charge of a letter 
to his agents in Philadelphia, and deliver it to them him- 
self on his return to that city, which he was induced to 
do immediately, on receiving Dr. Smith’s letter, inform- 
ing him of the arrangement made with Mr. Allen. When 
this Jetter was opened, an instance of delicate munifi- 
cence appeared on the part of Mr. Keily, which cannot 
be too highly applauded. It stated to the concern to 
which At was addressed, that it would be-delivered by an 
ingenious young gentleman, who, he understood, intend- 
ed to visit Rome for the purpose of studying the fine arts, 
and ordered them to pay him fifty guineas as a present 
from him towards furnishing his stores for the voyage. 


While waiting till the vessel was clear to sail, West 
had the gratification to see, in Philadelphia, his old friend 
Mr. Henry, for whom he had painted the death of Soc- 
rates. Towards him he always cherished the most grate- 
ful affection. He was the first who ured him to atiempt 
historical composition; and above all, he was the first 
who had made him acquainted with the magnanimous 
tales of Plutarch; perhaps the greatest favour which 
could be conferred ona youthful mind, susceptible of 
impressions from the sublime and beautiful of human ac- 
tions, which no author has better illustrated than that 
celebrated biographer, who may indeed be regarded, al- 
most without hyperbole, as the recorder of ancient worth, 
and the tutor of modern genius... In his peculiar class, 
Pluta:ch still stands alone, at least no author in any of 
the living languages appears to be yet truly sensible of 
the secret cause by which his sketches give that direct 
impulse to the elements of genius, by which the vague 
and wandering feelings of unappropriated strength are 
converted into an uniform energy, endowed with produc- 
tive action. Plutarch, like the seulptors of antiquity, has 
selected only the great and elegant traits of character ; 
and hence his lives, like those statues which are the 
models of art, possess, with all that is graceful and no- 
ble in human nature, the particular features of individu- 
als. He had no taste for the blemishes of mankind. His 
mind delighted in the contemplation of moral vigour ; 
and he seems justly to have thought that it was nearly 
allied to virtue: hence many of those characters whose 
portraitures in his works* furnish the youthful mind with 
laspiring examples of true greatness, more authentic his- 
toriaus represent in a light far different. It is the aim of 
all diguified art to exalt the mind by exciting the feel- 
ings a> well as the judgment; and the immortal lessons 
of Plutarch wouid never have awakened the first stirrings 
of ambition in the innumerable great men who date their 
career from reading his pages, had he been actuated by 
the minute and invidious spirit of modern biography 
These reflections have occurred the more forcibly at this 
juncture, as the subject of this narrative was on the point 
of leaving a country in which were men destined to ac- 
quire glory in such achievements as Plutarch would have 
delighted to record; and of parting from early assuciates 
who afterwards attained a degree of eminence inthe pub- 
lic service, that places them high in the roll of those who 
have emulated the exploits and virtues of the heroes of 
that great biographer. 

It was on the 10th of July, 1760, that he arrived at 
Rome. The French courier conducted him to a hotel, 
and, having mentioned ii the house that he was an Ainer- 
ican and a quaker, come to study the fine arts, the cir. 
cumstance seemed so eatraoidinary, that it reached the 
ears of Mr. Robinson, af'erwards lord Grantham, who 
unmmedigtely found himseif possessed by an irresisti- 
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ble de-ire to see him; and who, before he had time to 
dress or refresh himself, paid him a visit, and insisted 
that he should dine with him. In the course of dinne: 
that gentieman inquired what letters of introduction the 
artist had brought with him; and West having informed 
him, he observed it was somewhat remarkable, that the 
whole of them should be addressed to his most particu 

lar friends, adding, that as he was engaged to meet them 
at a party in the evening, he expected West would accom 

pany him. This attention and frankness was acknowl- 
edged as it deserved to be, and is remembered by the 
artist among those fortunate incidents, which have render. 
ed the recollection of his past life so pleasant, as scarce 
ly to leave a wish for any part of it to be spent otherwise 
than it was. At the hour appointed, Mr. Robinson con 

ducted him to the house of Mr. Crispigne, an English 
gentleman, who had long resided at Rume, where the 
evening party was held. 
4 Among the distinguished persons whom Mr. West 
found in the company, was the celebrated cardinal Alba. 
ni. His eminence, although quite: blind, had acquired, 
by the exquisite delicacy of his touch, and the combining 
powers of his mind, such a sense of ancient beauty, that 
he excelled all the virtuosi then in Rome, in the correct 

ness of his knowledge of the verity and peculiarities of 
the smallest medals and intaglios. Mr. Robinson con 

ducted the artist to the inner apartment, where the car 

dinal was sitting, and said, “I have the honour to present 
a young American, who has a letter of introduction ts 
your eminence, and who has come to Italy for the purpose 
of studying the fine arts.” The cardina| fancying that 
the American must be an Indian, exclatmed, “ Is he black 
or white?” and on being told that he wasgyery fair, 
“ What, as far as I am ?’’ cried the cardinal, still more 
surprised. This latter expression excited a good deal ot 
mirth at the cardinal’s expense, for his complexion was 
of the darkest Italian olive, and West’s was even of more 
than the usual degree of Enylish fairness For some 
time after, if it be not still in use, the expression of “ as 
fair as the cardinal” acquired proverbial currency im the 
Roman conversations, applied to persons who had any 
inordinate conceit of their own beauty. 

The cardinal, after some other short questions, invited 
West to come near him, and running his hands over his 
features, still more attracted the attention of the compa- 
ny to the stranger, by the admiration which he expressed 
at the form of his head. This occasioned inquiries res- 
pecting the youth; and the Italians concluding that, as 
he was an American, he must of course have received the 
education of a savaye, became curious to witness the ef- 
fect which the works of art in the Belvidere and Vatican 
would produce on him. The whole company, which con- 
sisted of the Roman nobility, and strangers of distinction 
then in Rome, were interested in the event; and it was 
arranged in the course of the evening, that on the follow- 
ing morning they should accompany Mr. Robinson and 
his protege to the places. 


At the hour appointed the company assembled: and a 
procession, consisting of upwards of thirty of the most 
magnificent equipages in the capital of Christendom, and 
filled with some of the most erudite claraeters in Europe, 
conducted the young quaker to view the master-pieces of 
art. It was agreed that the Apollo should be first sub- 
mitted to his view, because it was the most perfect work 
among all the ornaments of Rome; and consequently the 
best calculated to produce that effect which the company 
were anxiousto witness, The statue then stood in a case, 
enclosed with doors, which could be so opened as to dis- 
close it at once to full view. West was placed in the 
situation where it was scen to the most advantage, and 
the spectators arranged themselves on each side. When 
the keeper threw open the doors, the artist felt himseif 
surprised with « sudden recollection altogether different 
from the gratification which he had expected; and wit 
out being aware of the force of what he said, exclaimed 
« My God, how like it is to a young Mohawk werrior 
The Italians, gbserving his surprise, and hearing the ex- 
clan ation, requested Mr. Rebinson to translate to thom 
what Ke said; and they were excessively mortified 
find that the god of their idolatry was compared to a sav 


i 
age. Mr. Robigson mentioned to West their chagrin, 


and ‘asked him to give some more distinct explanation, 
bv informing him what sort of people the Mohawk by 
dians were. He described to him their eciication; thei: 


dexterity: with the bow and arrow; the admirable elasti- 
city of their linbs; and bow much: their active life ex 
pands the chest, while the quick breathing of their speed 
in the chase, dilatgs the fostriis with tuat apparent con 
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sciousness of vigour which is so nobly depicted in the 
Apollo. “Ihave seen them often,” added he, “ stand- 
ing in the very attitude, and pursuing, with an intense 
eye, the arrow which tiey liad just discharged from the 
bow.” This descriptive explanation did not lose by Mr. 
Robinson’s translation. The Italians were delighted, 
and allowed that a better criticism had ravely been pro- 
nounced on the merits of the statue. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 

Is it not a very inexplicable, and to the advocates for a 
well conducted theatre, a very mortifying circumstance, 
that our stage is indebted to the New-York theatre for 
every theatrical Star which has this season shed its solita- 
ry twinklings upon our “ darkness visible!” How is it 
that the New-York manager is enabled to obtain a per- 
manent company of a character so much superiour to 
ours, that any individual of their corps is stared at here 
as a phenomenon? are we to impute it to fortune, that | 
the New-York theatre should draw every prize in the 
thespian lottery, and that notwithstanding the princely 
munificence and indefatigable activity of our managers, 
they should draw nothing but bianks! 

The managers complain of the dearth of histrionic tal- 
ent; yet the charming Mrs. Barnes is allowed to leave us 
after her appearance of six nights only; at the very time 
when the knowledgeof lier unparalleied excellence is just 
beginning to be acknowlalged. It is true that we are 
tristfully and solemnly assured, that “ engagements at the 
southward prevent a prolongation of the present engagement.” 
But the assertions of play bills we must be pardoned for 
considering in a light somewhat analagous to the poets 
poctica licentia ; the managers having more regard to typo- 
graphic embellishments, and to the effect to be produced, 
than to any over-scrupulous regard to sober matter of fact. 

Not to mention, as a confirmation of these remarks, 
the contradictory story about Mr. Bernard’s engage- 
ment; his being at one time prevented by indisposition 
from a permanent engagement, and his having after- 
wards other engagements to fulfil; we think it mei ely ne- 
eessary to remark that Mrs. Wheatley is now in this 
town, and ready to renew any further engagement with 
the managers for a reasonable compensation ; any thing in 
the play-bills to the contrary notwithstanding. This 
unjustifiable neglect of Mrs. Wheatley we the more re- 
gret, as this truly admirable actress appe«red to us du- 
ring her late performance to have happily exchanged 
certajn peculiarities in her style of acting, which were 
more suitable to the taste of a London than a Boston au- 
dience, and which were the only obstacles to the general 
popularity of her extraordinary talents, for a style more 
chastened and unexceptionable. 

We have aright therefore to conclude, as there is 
nothing but play-bil/e to contradict us, that Mrs. Barnes 
and Mrs. Wheatley, performers probably not excelled on 
the London stages, and certainly not equalled throughout 
the United States for their peculiar excellencies, are suf- 
fered to proffer in vain thcir support to our tottering 
stage, while the managers are all the while vociferating 
about the dearth of histrionic talents. 

We were happy to observe that Mrs. Barnes’ last appear- 
ance on Friday evening was attended by an assemblage of 
taste and fashion, even more numerous than the one at her 
benefit on Monday evening. We should most heartily con- 
gratulate her on such an evidence of her increasing pepu- 
larity, were we not compelled to subtract from the sum 
total of our satisfaction at je: st ninety per cent, as it is gen- 
erally understood that the laly receives but the éenth part 
nf the proceeds of this evening. This, at least, is the gen- 
eral impression ; and if it be incorrect, the managers are 
under some obligation to us for giving them an opportu- 
rity to contradict it. We hope this will be the case. 

The managers must accord ngly find the Stars very use- 
6:1 Will ©” the wisps, to attract those silly gulls, who are 
deawn to the theatre purely from the friendiy feelings en- 

rtained fora favourite performer. ‘There were hundreds 
oi) this oceas.on, (as on many similar ones) who, with the 
vew of shewing their admiration and friendship for an ac. 
eompb shed actress, pressed to the theatre with an ardour 
piniwst equal to that with which they rush from it on any 
ether eccasion. Js it either decent or proper {hat the pub- 
Le feeling and generosity should thus be tampered with; 
and that the dollar which a feeling heart ofien squeezes 
from its half-draned purse to reward proféssional worth, 
should be suffered to swell the accumulating hoards of in- 
s ns belity ? 

ven on the nights which are avowedly for the bencfit 
ef performers, the same description of censurable finesse 
operates to similar purposes. The extravagant sum of 
$ 400 is deducted from tle proceeds for the expenses of 
the house. Wf the nightly expenditures be but half that 
sum, the managers must hive been playing a losing game 
fortwo monihs past. But four hundred dollars is the sum 
weth whch the performer is generally saddied. There 
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was, it is true, one exception to this rule, which we record- 
ed with the satisfaction which we always enjoy, when we 
see either conscience or shame regain the reins which ava- 
rice so often usurps. This exception was made in favour 
of the late accomplished Mrs. Moore, and of which, proper 
credit was given in the Magazine of the 2d of Noy. last. 

It would have been surprising indeed, if a lady who shed 
as much lustre upon the stage as she did honour to domes- 
tic life, could not upon the event of an unproductive 
benefit, have thus gained an exemption from the rigours of 
extort.on. But this is little to the purpose in the present 
case. We have good reasons for believing that both Mrs. 
Wheatley and Mrs. Baines were compelled to deduct the 
abovementioned sum from their own beneiits, for the benefit 
of the managers. At this rate these gentlemen make less 
on their own stock nights, than what they (no doubt very 
conscientiously) pocket at the benefit of those, whose only 
remedy is silence and submission. Li. 





(PWeregret that we received too late for insertion in this 
paper, Yy’s review of Mrs. Barnes’ performance on Monday 
evening ; upon which occasion the writer remarks, that 
this lady gave a more general delight, and displayed a 
greater variety of professional accomplishments than were 
ever before witnessed at the Boston theatre. They shall 
appear in our next. 
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THE REFLECTOR....Wo. X. 


“If spring put forth no blossoms, summer will have little 
beauty, and autumn be without fruit.” . 





Yourn is the proper season for improvement ; the mind 
is then delicate and susceptible of any impressions. We 
observe with peculiar satisfaction, the expansion of young 
minds ; and our expectations of their future respectabil- 
ity and usefulness in the world are proportioned to what 
they promise in youth. That which has been long neg- 
lected, is embraced with aversion; so that if the early 
part of life be passed without improvement, there is little 
probability that the remainder will be advantageously 
employed. The obstacles which are thrown in the way 
of mankind, are such as demand the exertion and labour 
of those, who would surmount them. ‘These were not 
intended for discouragement, but only to keep one active 
in his endeavours, and constantly pressing forward to the 
goal, for which he has started. The tree spreads its 
foliage and blossoms in spring, and in amtumn is loaded 
with fruit. We do not expect the latter, where we do 
not observe the former. Thus it is with man; youth 
promises what manhood shall perform. ‘This is a law of 
nature, $o universal that in our calculations, we make no 
reserve for extraordinary exceptions, though they may 
sometimes occur. True it is, that some minds do not 
expand equally in early life, though they have when more 
advanced, yielded a rich harvest; but this is a rare ex- 
ception, and resembles the unequal and uncommon 
growth of a plant, which, when first making its appear- 
ance, should droop for want of attention and culture, but 
afterwards shoct up with a pride exulting in its own in- 
dependence. Careful observation will authorize us to 
pronounce, with a probability approeching certainty, that 
whatever is destined to become great, gives early indi- 
cation of its aspiring nature. Ambition is not only par- 
donable, but laudable; it indicates a superiority of soul 
determined to act, so as to acquire fame. This does not 
barely betray the intentions of the person, but is so com- 
monly united with talents to accomplish ali it undertakes, 
that we at length deem it a pledge of future eminence ; 
we certainly esteem,it so high in youth, as to rely with 
confidence on his @iccess, who commences all his pur- 
suits with that emulation, which leads its possessor to 
spurn every thing of mediocrity. Industry is aiso a mark 
of high distinction between a greet and valgar mind. 


No man is naturally learned. Knowledge is the product ~ 


of much study, and can never be xweqguired by the sioth- 
ful. Whatever is truly great or valuable is placed be- 
yond the reach of inddence. The rich mine lies con- 
cealed in the earth, and the sparkling diamond is often 
found in the almost impenetrable reck. ‘The treasures of 
knowledge as they are more valuable, are consequently 
acquired with greater difficulty. It is a false and mis- 
taken opinion, advanced only by the votaries of pleasure, 
that youth is a period when mirth may revel without 
restraint, and that it is @ least pardonabie for the young, 
occasionally to give themseives up to the controul of pas- 
sion. This is erroneous; since habits once contracted are 
not easily reformed. 


“< Habits are soon assumed, but when we strive 
To leave them off, ’tis being fayed alive.” 


It is the remark of an elegant writer, that the human 
mind in our early infancy, is impressible and liquid as the 
melting wax, prepared at once to close on the impres- 


ty 





sions that may be made on it, and like the cooled wax 
retains it as its proper stamp. Youth may not tameiy 
submit to every kiad of discipline, without reserving to 
themselves the freedom of action; on the other hand they 
should not be stubbern and indocile. 7 

There is a resolute conduct, a medium between both 
the former, which we notice as a sure indication of a clear 
and sound understanding. ‘Wherever we meet with 
these marks of superiority, our expectations, however they 
may be raised, are more than realized inthe end. If the 
oak shoot from the acorn with uncommon vigour, it will 
one day rear its head above the neighbouring forest 
Thus it is with the progress of the mind. The most dis- 
tinguished characters have, generally speaking, been 
most remarkable in their younger years. Johnson evine- 
ed uncommon powers of mind, almost from, the arms of 
his nurse. The same too hasbeen said gf Lord Bacon, 
and many others. 

Of all those who desire fame, how few will ever real- 
ize their wishes ; some through want of genius, othevs for 
want of application, and a proper use and improvement 
of the faculties they already possess. It is highly proba- 

le if those who have the management of youth, were to 
determine the studies and professions of their pupils, and 
adapt them to their peculiarities of genius, we should 
realize our hopes oftener than we now do. The hus- 
bandman treats his grove in a manner very similar to 
this; he observes the growth of all the plants of his nur- 
sery, and transplants them to such situations and soils, as 
are most favourable to the various ramifications forming, 
and the different heights to which they will probably 
tower. After having spent the early part of life in habits 
of indolence, determination to pursue a different course 
of life would then be like chaff scattered on a molehil!, 
which the first blast would blow away. A person thus 
situated, would resemble a vessel on the boisterous ocean, 
sometimes tossed on its busom, and at last overwhelmed 
in its billows. The voice of Syren sloth would then be 
too alluring to be disregarded, too powerful to be resist 
gl. The temple of fame as described by the poets, is 
raised on an eminence, whose ascent is so difficult, that it 
only can be gained by indefatigable exertion Industry 
in youth secures respectability in age, and glory is uni- 
versally the reward of much labour. 


-——— + ow 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINES 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


“ As notwithstanding all that wit, or malice, or pride, 
or prudence, will be uble to suggest, men and women 
must at last pass their lives together; I have never there- 
fore, thought those writers friends to human happiness, 
who endeavour to excite in either sex a general contempt 
or suspicion of the oer. To persuade them who are 
entering the world, and looking all abroad for a suitable 
associate, that all are equally vicious, or equally ridicu- 
lous ; that they who trust are certainly betrayed, and 
they who esteem are always disappointed, is not to awak- 
en “judgment, but to inHame temerity. Without hope 
there can be no caution. Those who are convinced that 
no reason for preference can be found, will never harrass 
their thoughts with doubt and deliberation ; they will 
resolve since they are doomed to misery, that no needless 
anxiety shal] disturb their quiet, they will plunge at 
hazard into the crowd, and snatch the first hand that siall 
be held toward them. That the world is overrun with 
vice, cannot be denied; but vice, however predominant, 
has not yet gained an unlimited dominion. Simple and 
unmingled good is not in our power, but we may gener- 
ally escape a greater evil by suffering a less; and theve- 
fore, those who undertake to initiate the young and igno- 
rant in the knowledge of iife, should be careful to 
inculcate the possibility of virtue and happiness, and te 
encourage endeavours by prospects of success.” 

Johnson’s Rambler. 


From the frequent complaints and bitter invectives, 
which we hear fulminated against the female character, 
by those whe pretend to have lavished their affections 
upon unworthy objects, we are led to inquire, how far 
they are entitled to attention and commiseration. It is 
believed that upon examination it will be found, that they 
deserve no regard, claim no pity; for they are themselves 
the cause «+ their unhappiness, They are attracted by 
the charms of outward appearance, and the vivacity ot 
frivolous conversation, and ave surprised when they find 
that under so fair a form, can be concealed a deformed 
mind. They mistake the “flutter of coquetry for the 
brilliancy of wit, and the smile of allurement for that ot 
cheerfulness ;” and when,the charm is broken, they are 
ready to cast the reproach equally upon all. They mis- 
call the name of an unhallowed passion, and anticipate the 
delights of pure affection and mutual love. 

The face is by no means the representative of the 
mind. Beauty seldom comes unattended by the loss of 
more valuable possessions ; it sometimes produces foals 
pride, atiectation, iove of dress, negiect of the cultivation 
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of the mind, and improvement of the heart, and all that 
can render a female éruly estimable and lovely. ‘There- 
fore those who are so weak as to be enslaved by it, must 
not complain when they suffer the consequences, but 
must expect to be laughed at for their folly. 

True love is produccd by the beauties of the mind, the 
purity of the heart, by the intercourse of kindred spirits ; 
it is nourished by kind affections and tender offices, and 
preserved by mutual forbearance and forgiveness , it burns 
with a pure flame upon earth, and remains to be perfect- 
ed in heaven. 

Those who expect to obtain domestic happiness and 
gonnubial felicity by any other means, will be miserably 
disappointed. They will not only deprive themselves 
of a source of the highest enjoyment, but of improve- 
ment; an opportunity of cultivating virtues and affec- 
tions, Which are probably to contribute to our happiness 
ia another world. E. 
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THE STUDENT. 


A very sensible, friendly man, who was once in scanty 
circumstances, made it a rule never to purchase any mat- 
ier of ornament such as watch, sword, buckles, &c. with- 
out knowing to a certainty what it might produce, on 
being presented to those obliging, liberal friends to the 
public, called pawn-brokers, who are always willing to ad- 
vance the one third value of the pledge offered them, at 
the reasonable interest of 30 per cent. These conven- 
ient disturbers of money were not, I suppose, in being 
when the horrid event was perpetrated, which gave rise 
to Lillo’s tragedy of the Fatal Curiosiry ; or old Wilmot 
would not have sold his old fiend Seneca, though he 
might, perhaps, as many have done, send him into durance 
for becoming his security. 

The friend I allude to, had been remarkably studious 
at college, and entered the honourable society of the 
Middle Temple, with a heart chaste as a virgin before 
she enters her teens, and scarcely acquainted with the 
theory of vice, much less with the practice. 

very man has his hobby-horse, as old Shandy has ob- 
served; collecting books was the first nag my friend 
ever mounted, and I wish, for the sake of his health and 
fortune, he had never mounted any other. In about three 
months he hada large book-case, which covered the en- 
ire = of his study, stuffed with the choicest authors, 
particularly thove in the line of his profession. The low- 
er sheif groaned under the weight of Viner’s Abridg- 
ment, in 30 vols. in boards; the Statutes at Large, in 
Sheep; and Journals of bath Houses of Parliament, in 
calfand gilt; Bacon appeared Llushing in morocco ; and 
Conyn’s Digest, in marble. For two months his applica- 
tion was close—but this was in the vacation; and his 
fellow-studcnts arriving to keep the term, the situation of 
tay friend was now no longer chaste, sober and studious, 
but the old song expresses, 


“us tae 


.Nteration, alteration ; 
A wonderful alteration ! 


The glassctoors of my friend’s book-case were orna- 
mented with green silk curtains; but so proud was he 
of his numerous congregation of authors, that the curtains 
for a considerable time hung distant from each other, as 
if never designed to meet; but soon after the term ar- 
rived, L perceived a strong inclination in the curtains to 
beeome more intimate; and every day I called upon my 
friend, I perceived that their approaches increased, tiil at 
at last they fairly met and hid the shelves. 

Y could not for some time divine the reason of this, till, 
coming in one day to my friend’s stady, I heard his man 
ant him in an adjacent room, enter into a conversation 
somcthing like-the follewing : 

Hasicr, Here, Tom, you must take Comyns to my un- 
cle; he’s a good security for three guineas, and] must 
have the money immediately. 

Tom. Comyns, sir, is so heavy I can’t carry him. 

Master. Then you must treat him with a hackney 
coach. 

Upon this the servant went out, and from the noise on 
the stairs as he descended, I conciuded that Comyns was 
some poor gouty tradesman, whom my friend had pro- 
cured to raise the wind for bim. 

shocked at my friend’s distress, I candidly informed 
him, on his coming into the room, of what I heard and 
He was as open to me. 

“Comyns,” said he, “ who has gone to raise money for 

‘me, is doing no more than what I have experienced frog 
the friendship of the first writers in all sciences; New- 
ton, Milton, Pope, Verulam and lord Coke, have been 
my security. Nay more, I have lived upon them for six 
weeks past.”” 

“Lived upon them !” exclaimed 1. 

“ Yes,” answered my friend, “I yesterday brexkfasted 
upon Montesquieu, dined upon Dryden, and supped upon 
Sterne; and this morning, that they might not lie heavy 
upon my stomach, I swallowed Rabelais in a dose of 
tincture of rhubarb, by whicil nave digested my authors,” 
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The particulars of what passed betwcen me and my 
friend atterwards, is not fitting for the public eye. [shaly 
only say, that the authors were emancipated from the cus- 
tody of his unele, who was a pawn-broker. 
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A SENTIMENTAL FRAGMENT. 


As we approached Moulins, a ‘procession pas- 
sing the field on the road side drew my attention ; 
the banners and the shrines, and other embellish- 
ments of religious pomp, bore a striking contrast 
to the labours of the sickle, which stopped awhile 
to do it honour as it passed. 

* And what does all of this mean.” said I to the 
yostillion. *“* {t is a funeral,” said he. and raising 
Fimselt in his stirrups to take a better view, * It 
is a virgin,’ continued the boy, * for there are 
young women dressed in white, who strew flowers 
before the corpse.” 

So bidding him go on gently towards Moulins, 
I quitted the chaise and crossed the fields to see 
the melancholy shew. 

It was indeed a virgin’s funeral; the children 
bore garlands,and twelve young women who pre- 
ceded the bier, carried each a basket of rose-leaves 
in her hand, and every twenty paces, when the 
choristers threw their censors in the air, they 
each of them threw up a handful from their bookets, 

The effect was beantiful but melancholy, and I 
never felt.a stronger inclination to weep in my life. 
] followed and saw the last rites performed, when 
the damsels emptied their baskets of flowers in the 
grave, and the children planted their garlands 
on it. 

Linquired of an old man, who the person was 
that had claimed such extraordinary attention. 
“ Alas, sir,” said he, “ she had been the admira- 
tion, as she was become the pity, of all the country 
around. Her understanding had long been dis- 
turbed, but her mind still nursed her sorrows, and 
she died at last of a broken heart.”’ 

{ inquired further of the old man, and from every 
circumstance of his narration. fam convinced that 
I saw—poor Maria laid in her grave---STERNE’s 
Marta. 





BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1817. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FORFIGN. 

From England—A meeting of about 20,000 of the dis- 
tressed populace of London, took pluce at Spafields on 
the 2d December ; they fired on the military, and commit- 
ted other riotous acts. At the last accounts, (Jan. 8th) 
all alarm had subsided, and the mob of December was 
nearly forgotten. 





Lord Cochran has gone to prison for his fine, of 190/, 
and a subscription for that and his former fine, costs of 
counsel, &c. is getting up—no one to be allowed to sub- 
scribe more than one penny. 


War between England and Spain—We learn by the 
British brig Mohawk, Capt. John B. Aveilhe, arrived here 
yesterday evening from Havana, that the British frigate 
Active, which went from Jamaica some time since to de- 
mand the specie forcibly taken from the wreck of the 
British sloop of war Tay, by a Spanish government ves- 
sel, had returned without eilecting the abject of her mis- 
sion. It was the current opinion at Havana, when the 
above vessel sailed, that a rupture becween the two gov- 
ernments Would grow out of this occurrence Letters 
received in town yesterday from Havana, via Savannah, 
also mention that such a result was probable. 

Charleston Paper. 
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Prospect for newsmongers.—A new Prophet has sprung 
up in Germany, who predicts that the present peace in 
Europe will last no longer than the ensuing summer ; 
and that the war will be excited by France. 





Mr. Thomas Dodson, of Philadelphia, has just published 
the long-expected .dmerican Register, Vol. 1, conducted 
by Roserr Waxsa, jr. Esq. The work has ut yet 
reached this town. 
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A five broke out on Sunday night betweeu 11 and 12 
o'clock, at Lechmere Point, in the Pottery belonging to 
an extensive manufacturing establishment. The building 
in which the fire originated was consumed, but by the 
exertions of the few persons who assembled, the neigh 
bouring buildings were saved. 

_— 

Another store on Rowe’s wharf, was broken open on 
Saturday night, the perpetrators of the felony (Boys) 
were tracked by some coffee stolen, from the store to 
their homes, where they were apprehended on Sunday 
morning. 

Litercry.—In press, “ The 
hour of Tove, and Patience of Hobe, illustra a in the i 
and death of the Rev. Andrew Fuller”’—Pric 
ers, $2.50. Subscriptions received at this Office, at J 
Loring’s, No. 2, and at Lincoln & Kdmands’, 
Cornhiil. 
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Savings Bank.—The deposits in this institution on the 
second day, amounted to $1,959 by forty depositers.- 
A deposit of S500 was made by an aged nurse. 


> Johns 


Turatne.—The managers have engared Wi , 

“for four nights.’—On Monday Evening, the CAdld o/ 

Nature, with the Agreeadle Surprise. 

—eaeeeeEe—————————————————— See 
ALIRRIAGES. 

In this town, Mr. John Lester, merchant of Richmond, 
(Vv i.) to Miss Maria Luce.— 

At Roxbury, Mr. John Graham, of this town, to Miss 
Mary Gore.—At Nantucket, Mr. Robert W. Jenks, of this 
tow ny to Miss Nancy Wyer. 

At Gibraltar, Horatio Sprague, Esq. merchant of that 
place, and formerly of this town, to Miss Victoruna Scho- 
laustic Flachelle 

At New-York, Philip Jacobs, Esq. aged 80, to Mis: 
Eliza Brown, aged 18, both of that city. 

« Son of Venus, little Cupid, 
Do you think I fear you now ; 
O no, no, Pin not so stupid, 
in vain at me you bend your bow.’ 
At cighty years thus Philip sung, 
But when Eliza’s face he saw, 
And heard the magic of tongue, 
lis cold resolves did quickly thaw 
jut what the dickens? some folks ask, 
Caus’d this fair maid to fancy him 
It were indeed a hopeless task 
To answer for a girlish whim. 


DEATUS 

In this town, Mrs. Eliza, wife of Mr. Samuel A. Shed, 
aged 37—Mrs. Elizabeth Ranger, aged 77~-Mrs. Mary 
Ellison, wife of the late Mr. William Ellison, awed 77— 
Mrs. Rebecca Dean, wife of Mr. Jonas Dean, deceased, 
aged 69—Sarah Nutting, wife of Mr. Samuel Nutting, late 
of Newton, aged 74—Mary Moody, eldest child of Mr 
Timothy Bedlington, aged 2 years and 9 months—Capt 
Nathaniel Goodwin, aged 72—Eliza W. daughter of Rob- 
ert Lash, jr. aged 1—Miss Sarah York, aged 69—Mrs, 
Susan Newell, aged 80—David, only sou of David Pratt, 
jr. aged nine months. 





Diep in this town, on Sunday, February 23d, the Hon. 
Francis Buiake, aged 45, late an eminent Counsellor at 
law, a distinguished udvocate at the bar, and, for several 
of the last years of his practice, confessedly at the head 
of his profession in the County of Worcester. The hesith 
of Mr. Blake had been graduaily declining, and already 
admonished him to retire from the labours and perp! ex 
ities of his extensive engagements, when the late vacancy 
occurred in the Clerkship of the Courts for the county 
He then yielded to the advice of his friends, received 
accepted an appointment to the vacancy, and sustained 
the office with patience, fidelity and ability, until his 
decease. 

‘To a young and numerous, and most interesting fam 
ily, the death of Mr. Blake is altogether irreparable 
May that kind and merciful Providence, which supperts 
the widow, and guides the fatherless, and the tender sym 
pathies of friendship, protect and console them! In the 
social circle, his loss will long bedepiored. With: 
cultivated and enriched by scicace, manners improved 
by an habitual intercourse with the world, an elevated 
taste, and a refined sensibility, he was ever met by his ac- 
quaintance with interest and satisfaction. Frank, ingen 
uous, and ardent in his tenyper, he disdained deceit, and 
spoke without disguise. fiis house was the most hospit 
able, and his heart beat tiie warmest weicome to the ap- 
proaches of friendship. Those who best knew are they who 
most highly esteemed him. iis memory shall be dear to 
them, as the stroke which severe their earthiy connexion 
is dreadful. Worcester gis. 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL. ) 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


CHEAP GOODS! 
OR THE 
RAZOR SELLER’S RIVAL 
A JoBBER in a noted square, 
Cried goods and gewgaws, rich and rare, 
Shawls, silks, et cetera, quite a heap ; 
The tale went round, his fame rose high, 
And skin-flint goodies, far and nigh, 
Came to buy “ pen’orths” monstrous cheap. 


Quite thunderstruck, the Cornhill host 
Beheld J***** rule the roast, 
And pocket all the cash ; 
“Cheap Smith” was but a foo! to him, folks cried, 
Poor little T*m*y B*****’s fame soon died— 
No man cut such a dash. 


Amongst the rest who came to stare, 
And spend their money in the square, 
Was ploughman Ralph, who’d heard the news, 
And for his Bet a gown would choose. 
 Ecod, *tis cheap, and if the stuff wil/ wear, 
What if the fellow stole it—I don’t care.” 
Thus thought the clown, 
And bought a gown, 
With which in heart and soul content, 
Home to his mate he chuckling went. 


Now Bet, who view’d it with admiring eyes, 
In time prepar’d to wash the snowy prize; 
But oh! dread hour, when, sous’d into the tub, 
The @heap-man’s cambric she began to rub, 
And soap and strength applied, 

What was poor Bet’s surprise, 

How roli’d he wondering eyes, 
To see her fist come through the other side! 


The wench was truly in the suds, 
And made wry faces, 
To see the cambric break out in fresh places ; 
Down dropp’d her angry jaws, 
When first the numerous flaws 
Star’d through J*****’s dog-cheap goods. 


With phiz quite blue, 
To Ralph she cried, 

«“ Swinge, hubby, this here’ll never do, 
See how the jockey-shopman lied.” 


Says Ralph, in rage, “Oh, dang his pumpkin bead, 
I'll make him wish that he was dead ; 

Tomorrow I'll be off to town, 

And get my cash again, or knock him down.” 
And now on Dapple mounted in full trot, 

Ralph reach’d the town, his anger boiling hot, 
Sought for J*****, found him and begua :— 
“flere, mister Chubby-face, it may ve fun 

For you to tell your darn’d iough s'ories o'er, 
But "twill not do, d’ye see—you’d best :0 more 
Of selling cheap, make boast and brags ; 

For look, sirrah, your cloth, my Bet in scruLbing, 
Has wash'd it all to rags, 

For which, ecod, you ought to have a drubbing. 


A pretty fellow you,! say, 
For joking people in this way.” 

* Man !” quoth the jobber, “ pray don't bawl, 
As for the cambric you have bought, 
Upon my soul, I never thought 

*T would wash at all.” 


* Not think *twould wash ?” quoth Ralph with star- 
ing eyes, 
The shop-room echo answering to his vell ; 
“ Why did you buy it then, ods bobs” he cries, 
« Buy ?” quoth the jobber, “ buy ? "twas bought— 
to eeu” MOSES. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


LINES, 
WRITTEN DURING THE GREAT STORM, BRPT. 23, 1815. 
An, what to me this outward storm ?>— 
The storm that beats within my breast, 
Is cloth’d in terror’s wilder form, 
Nor dreams on earth a promis’d rest 


Vain are the terrors of this sc¢ne, 
To shake the bosom of despair ; 
Wilder the griefs that intervene, 
Blacker the clouds that hover there, 


Yet could I pierce this gloomy vale, 
Beyond it view transcendant light, 

I'd firmly‘stand earth’s heaviest gale, 
And smile ’midst nature’s darkest night. 


Not that when reason’s lamp burns clear, 
I doubt thy goodness, O my God, 
But now that mental path is drear, 


I bow, I faint beneath thy rod. EMMA. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
Messrs. Evironrs, 


The following lines have a local application, and are 
intended as an humble tribute of gratitude to the disin- 
terested benevolence of three charitable ladies of Boston. 


Yours, &e. GnraTitvUpe. 

Kyow ye that heav’nly form so fair, 

With looks of love and tearful eye ? 
Soft are her steps as angels’ are, 

And her dear name is Charity. 
Lo! late Isaw her rob’d in white, 

With hasty step and throbbing breast, 
Urging along the heath her flight, 

To succour suff’ring worth opprest. 
She enter’d ;—’twas a heav’nly scene! 

Pale and affrighted misery fled, 
And poverty of haggard mien, 

Distracted, sought an “ humbler shed.” 
And thou, despair, of frenzied eye, 

Ah, how didst thou her presence shun! 
Ev’n as the mists of morning fly 

Before mid-summer’s mid-day sun. 


* * * al * * * 


Spirit of gratitude, descend ! 
And tune, O tune my half-strung lyre, 
Till all its strains to heav’n ascend, 
And catch from thence ethereal fire. 
Till then, ye chosen, feeling few, 
Forgive the rude, unfinish’d lay ; 
Take for the will the deed ;—adieu ! 
I would—but more I cannot say. 
tt tS 
(SELECTED.) 
Messrs. Editors, 

The Poem entitled “The Village,” lately published, 
notices many incidents of life, familiar to almost every 
person of observation, and they are portrayed with much 
feeling and accuracy. The juvenile portion of your read- 
rs will be forcibiy impressed with the following des- 
cription, and to whom it may now be quite seasonally ad- 
dressed, while in those of riper years it will revive a 
pleasing recollection of former days. The selection is 
made from the description of the variety of capacities, 
duties, and exercises of youth while at school. 

Beneats their captains, whose superiour parts 
In wrestling, boxing and gymuastic arts, 

Have often won the joud, approving shout, 
Arrang’d on sides, appear tne sportive rout. 
Quickiy the snow form'd battiements arise, 

And swift the storm of concrete weapons ilies. 
Pe. chance some wounded warrior sobs aloud ; 
The unting shout resounds from all the crowd. 
To mourn his tarnish’d fume he skulks away, 
Aad leaves to hardier iuds to end the fray. 

The battie rages fierce, the partics close, 

Fast fill the caampions, weitering in the snows ; 
Tul fugitive, at deagth, the weaker yield, 


* 





And leave the foe possession of the fleld. 

Not greater glory did Atreides claim, 

To Trojan heroes was not greater shame, 

When conquest round his brow her laurels bound, 
And mighty Illium’s ruins strew’d the ground, 
Than these young, bloodless combatants demand, 
Than feel these soldiers of the vanquish’d band. 


ooo 
AMUSEMENT. 


THE DOG, 

Ix the year 1796, a very respectable farmer, at a village 
near Gosport in Hampshire, had a dog of the Terrier 
breed, which followed him wherever he went; and, as 
his business frequently led him across the water to Ports. 
mouth, the dog as regularly attended him. The farmer 
had a son-in-law, a bookseller by trade, settled at Ports. 
mouth, and being a family comfortable in themselves, a 
friendly intercourse was constantly kept up; and when- 
ever visits were exthanged, the dog was always sure tc 
be of the party. One day, the dog having lost his mas. 
ter in Portsmouth, after a fruitless search at many of bis 





usual haunts, he trotted to his friend the bookseller, and ~ 


by whining and many gesticulations, gave him to under 
stand he had lost his master, and wished to renew his 
scarch on the Gosport side, where the master then lived ; 
but the crossing the water was an insuperable barrier to 
his felicity, it being too wide for him possibly to swim 
over. His supplications, however, were not in vain, for 
his friend the bookseller, who understood his language, 
immediately called his boy, gave him a penny, and or- 
dered him to go directly with the dog to the beach, and 
give the ferryman the money for his passage to the op- 
posiie shore (that being the usual fare). The dog, who 
seemed to understand the whole proceeding, was much 
pleased, and jumped directly into the boat, and when 
landed at Gosport, immediately set off full speed home, 
where finding the beloved object of his pursuit, his joy 
was inexpressible. Ever after that time, when he lost his 
master at Portsmouth, he went to the bookseller, who 
gave his servant strict orders always to pay his passage, 
and not to let him wait, (he being too valuable a servant 
to be kept in suspense) which was always constantly 
done, to the very great satisfaction of the dog, and hig’ 
entertainment of his customers,-who viewed with aston. 
ishment the sagacious creature undertake his nautical 
voyage. 

The said animal always on the Sabbath day, constantly 
attended his master and the family to church, and during 
the service lay quietly under his master’s seat ; and from 
his extreme silence and orderly behaviour, one might 
suppose he understood as much of the sermon as the 
greater part of the congregation. It is likewise worthy 
of remark, that if the Sunday proved rainy, he would 
sometimes, by following the chaise, make himself in a 
very dirty condition; but if the master gr mistress only 
exclaimed, “for shame! Tinker, (which was his name) 
you surely would not go to church in such a filthy trim !” 
he would immediately hang down his head, slink back, re- 
turn home, and rest quietly in the barn, until, conscious 
that he made a more decent appearance, lie would scratch 
at the parlour door for admittance, where he was always, 
when clean, a very Welcome guest. 


EEE 
TO READERS AND CORRES?ON DENTS. 


A Puff has been received respecting a new publication. 
We shall always object to giving publicity toobservations 
of this sort, when anonymously communicated, unless we 
have been enabled to judge for ourselves. 

“ The Stream,” and a joetical essay over the signature 
of “Fionio,” and an address “To a Lady,” have been 
received, 

The insertion of Amana’s last Agricultural Communi- 
cation is precludéd by its length. A greater diversity 
of subjects under that head would, we think, be move 
acceptable to our readers, 

Our friend “ Mosrs” appears to entertain but a sorry 
opinion of his Jewish brethren. As be has probably left 
his sect in disgust, we lope he will continue to laugh 
heartily with good-natured scorn at those unmanly decep- 
tions, which compel so many dupes as heartily to groan. 
It often becomes the duiv of riciewle to pull aside that 
cloxk, under which neither the operation of law, nox the 
obligations of conscience, can prevent the knave from 
seeking siielter. We rejvice to think that we have no 
characters at “the head quarters of good principles,” 
whom the coat wilf fit. 


SS 
PURLISEED BVERY SATURDAY, 
BY TILESTON & PARMENTER, 
Rogers’- Buildings... Congress-strect, 
Price $2,50 per annum—payable half-yearly in advance 
<i kinds of fancy and Ornamental Prinung executed 
neatly and at short noiice, as above. 
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